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SENSATION AND THE DATUM OF SCIENCE. 1 

THE aspect of scientific thought most generally insisted upon 
emphasizes what might be called its constructive function. 
I say constructive, for when, on the basis of certain ' given ' ex- 
periences, science derives a law that is to be exemplified in all 
possible experiences, it may, I think, appropriately be said to 
construct a world out of certain data. 2 It is, for example, on 
this constructive aspect of our thought that we are accustomed 
to lay stress, whenever we wax enthusiastic over the spectacle of 
scientific progress. To have inferred from our experiences on 
this little globe, the structure of distant stars, to have divined from 
the behavior of our gross surroundings, the dance of molecules and 
the play of atoms, to have forced mute rocks and earth strata to 
tell the history of a geological past, to have derived from the- phe- 
nomenon of wasted heat, some notion of a solar system's des- 
tiny, — these are some of the achievements rightly or wrongly at- 
tributed to science in any popular account of its progress. It is 
the contrast between the meagerness of the data and the vastness 
of the structure built upon them, the remoteness of its boundaries, 
that takes hold of the general imagination. Nor wrongly, for 
science has accomplished, if not perhaps just these, yet equally 
difficult feats, which present a similar constructive aspect. 

Natural, however, and justifiable as such a view of the func- 
tion of science may seem to be, one of the terms in which it is 
expressed has long been felt to conceal a certain difficulty. I do 
not now refer to the skeptical doubts that have existed from the 
earliest time respecting the justification of inference. It is unneces- 
sary to consider them here, partly because, granting the logical 

1 The present article is a slight expansion of a paper read before the American 
Psychological Association, December 28, 1897. — The proof-sheets were read by the 
author in a military camp breaking up for departure. It was consequently impossible 
to supply several omissions of page numbers that had been made in manuscript. 

2 If I have selected the word ' construction ' in this connection, and if, in what 
follows, I am obliged frequently to repeat it, it is not because I attach any sacred 
meaning to the term. Familiar as it has become in modern usage, its convenience 
recommends it to our choice, and clearness demands its consistent use. 
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consistency of a position that would deprive our thinking of all 
certainty, yet science would receive little hurt from the recogni- 
tion of the risk that attends every step of its progress, but more 
because the difficulty to which I refer lies deeper than that which 
skepticism points out. For while the latter may doubt our abil- 
ity to pass from what is given to what is not given, yet it uni- 
versally accords a meaning to, and very generally invests its little 
residue of confidence in, the immediately present experience. The 
query with which we are here concerned, however, does not rest 
with that. It challenges, not the truth only, but the very mean- 
ing of thought by asking : What, pray, is ' given ' in experience ? 
What is the datum of science ? Taken in connection with the 
common-sense view of the constructive function of science here 
presented, it would seem to have a meaning to ask : What is the 
starting point of our thought ? Nay, it would seem to be abso- 
lutely necessary that we should be able to answer such a question, 
and that one could not escape paradox, were one to assert that 
such a ' given ' element of experience could not be found. Yet 
one who experiences difficulty in finding it is in the best of com- 
pany, and one who asserts that the difficulty is fundamental and 
irresoluble is by no means alone. 

However natural it may seem to suppose that one can at 
once point to the facts with which one's thinking starts, yet, his- 
torically, most attempts to do so have proved abortive. The 
' mere fact ' presented, has been shown to include some element 
that was constructive or inferential, to be not really ' given,' but 
rather ' taken.' And so the method of search for the given ele- 
ment of experience has resolved itself into progressive attempts 
to abstract, from certain definable products of our thought, the 
constructive elements that they have been seen to contain. Our 
first effort must be to follow this empirical method to its logical 
conclusion. 

A single illustration will stand for all first steps in such a 
search ; the reasoning is perfectly familiar. The physicist, for ex- 
ample, quite generally represents himself as starting with matter 
and force, or with matter and energy. " Matter," say Thomson 
and Tait, " is that which can be perceived by the senses, or is 
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that which can be acted upon by, or can exert force. . . . Force 
is a direct object of sense, probably of all our senses, and certainly 
of the ' muscular sense. ' m Yet a very little reflection will con- 
vince one that neither matter nor force is immediately given in 
experience. For ' matter,' characterized by mass, ' force,' by ac- 
celerated motion, are terms which have a meaning only when 
used to describe a universal way of behaving on the part of bodies 
placed in relation to each other. No isolated instance of bodies 
in motion would give rise to the concept of mass and force. It 
must be a law which they express ; it is a law which physicists 
use them to express. And with its necessary universality, a law 
is not an immediate datum. 2 

Taking another step, one might be tempted to say that, if bodies 
in motion were not in their immediacy expressive of mass and 
force, yet merely as bodies occupying different places at different 
times, they might be observed as so many facts. 

Not so, however, for the space and time factors involved are 
not in any sense immediately given, and at least they cannot 
stand for the merely present experience. Leaving out the mo- 
tion, there remains then the body ; that at least we can at any 
moment observe. But again, it does not require the keenness of 
a Hume to see that a body cannot all be presented at once, but 
that, out of what is presented, the concept of the body arises from 
inferences based on past experience. On past experiences of what ? 
And here we come to what is usually regarded as the final stage of 
our journey. That which is, at each moment, merely given, that 
out of which, as moment is added to moment, the concept of the 
body, of its motion, of the whole complex universe of matter 

1 Treatise on Natural Philosophy, § 207. 

2 1 offer this illustration for what it is worth, and if any one claim that matter and 
force are not the physicist's starting point, but rather his ending point, I should be 
willing to admit that they were as often the latter as the former. Indeed, one of the 
authors (Tait) above quoted as pointing out the immediacy of our knowledge of 
matter and force, does not hesitate later to say : "We do not know, and probably are 
incapable of discovering what matter is." But although it is hard to see how both 
notions of matter can live peaceably together in the same mind, yet every student of 
philosophy is familiar with the spectacle of fire and water living on brotherly terms, if 
only there be a little insulating space between them. And so I can readily admit 
that physicists hold a view of matter and force quite contradictory to that which I 
have ascribed to them. It is not less true that they hold this view also. 
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and force is constructed, — that datum for which we seek, can be 
nothing other than the immediately given sense impression. 
From Hume, who would have all the world of our beliefs to be 
founded on the vivid impression of sense, 1 to Ernst Mach, who 
proclaims the world to be made up of sensations, 2 the regressive 
search for what is merely given in experience, has with remark- 
able unanimity on the part of the seekers stopped at sense im- 
pressions. 

From such illustrations as the foregoing, it would seem that sci- 
ence, beside the constructive function first pointed out, is presented 
with quite as real a problem of a destructive kind, and that its ad- 
vance is to be measured quite as much by its regress in the latter 
direction, as by its progress in the former. So far from the given 
element of experience being that about which science need ask 
no questions, so far from it being that which, in answer to a 
question that does arise, may be simply pointed at, it seems to be 
that respecting which we could put the problem of science in an 
exactly inverted form. Not here is it required of science out of 
the ' given ' to construct a ' world,' but rather, out of the ' world ' 
to construct a ' given.' When one has wondered enough at the 
growing remoteness of scientific ' constructs,' one may turn to ad- 
mire the progressive intimacy of scientific ' destructs,' if I may coin 
the term. 

In regard to this Janus-like monstrosity of a problem, I hope 
I may not be accused of having fathered it. If there is an inherent 
paradox in instituting a ' search ' for that whose characteristic is 
to be ' given,' in trying to construct that whose nature is to be 
devoid of construction, it will be understood that the paradox is 
not of our making, but that it arise? from the way in which the 
problem has been presented historically. It is an effort to arrive 
at a method which will enable us to remove this appearance of 
contradiction that is embodied in the present paper. 

And now, to this end, we must proceed in our task of carrying to 
its logical limit the a posteriori method that we have so far pursued 
in our search for the immediate. We have arrived at the point 

i Treatise, Bk. I, p. 3, Sec. 6, 7. 

2 Analysis of Sensation, Introduction, Sec. 5. 
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at which sensation is proposed as a candidate for the role. In 
order to fix our thought, I propose quite baldly the following 
theses, as anticipating the outcome of our study : (1) that sensa- 
tion does not and cannot stand for an immediate datum of ex- 
perience ; (2) that no other term will stand for it, and that the 
method generally followed never will allow us to attach a mean- 
ing to the ' given ' factor of experience. If these be made to ap- 
pear, it will be time to reexamine our statement of the problem, 
for in that must lie the cause of our embarrassment. 

In support of the first point, it might be sufficient to show that, 
in general, we neither define nor use sensation in a way that is 
consistent with the ideal of immediacy. Or if, perchance, one 
does so define it, one still will not use it so. 

For example, from the days of Hobbes — not to go further back 
— to those of the most recent writers on the subject (e. g., Mein- 
ong), sensation is constantly defined as a mental state dependent 
upon a physical stimulus and a physiological structure. In ad- 
dition, the so-called properties of sensation (quality, intensity, and 
local sign) are named, defined, and used in a way that implies cer- 
tain relations to the physical world and to the physiological or- 
ganism. Of course, if these psycho -physical and psycho-physi- 
ological relationships form part of the meaning of sensation (and if 
they do not, why should they appear in the definition ?), it is quite 
impossible to know a sensation without possessing and using all 
the complex concepts implied in the recognition of these relation- 
ships. To possess and to know a sensation is, then, far from pos- 
sessing and knowing a simple and immediate datum. 

To be sure, the remark that any one defending the immediacy 
of sensation would here be tempted to make is this : That to pos- 
sess a sensation and to know a sensation ; to have an experience 
that is a sensation, and to recognize an experience that one has 
to be a sensation, are quite different matters. The sensation itself 
may be simple and immediate, one's knowledge of it may be com- 
plex and inferential. 

I cannot here display at length the fallacy which I believe to 
underlie the use to which the distinction between what a thing is, 
and what it is known to be, is ordinarily put. Scarcely a product 
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of philosophic thought, from the most transcendent ens rationis 
to the most intimate immediate, but illustrates an abuse of the 
principle. Suffice it to say, that many have pointed out that we 
cannot thus separate the existence of a thing (even though that 
thing be a mental state or ' idea '), from the recognition of it. It 
will not do at one time to cry, with a loud voice, ' the esse of things 
is their percipi,' and at another to proclaim that a sensation may 
be without being known, or may be known without being recog- 
nized as a sensation. To use Shadworth Hodgson's pithy inele- 
gance, ' a thing is what it is known as,' and certainly the converse 
is equally true, ' a thing isn't what it is not known as.' 

There is, of course, a meaning in the distinction between know- 
ing a thing and knowing about a thing. Every day we use phrases 
which imply such a distinction. The fact was thus and so, we 
say, but was not known to be so. Meaning such a distinction 
certainly has ; but for whom ? Evidently, only for one who has 
the broader knowledge, the recognition, in question. Only for 
such a standpoint did a state of affairs exist without being recog- 
nized. But also, for this standpoint, the recognition is not merely 
possible, but is actual. The esse which was not to be percipi, 
turns out to be one kind of percipi as distinguished from another. 
Any attempt to escape from the actual recognition upon which 
the meaning of a thing rests, in favor of existence as standing for 
the mere possibility of recognition, will lead us to absurdities of 
which the 'thing-in -itself is the standard example. To call the 
' thing ' in question an ' idea ' does not alter the case. It is 
not the ' thing,' but the ' in-itself ' that is the source of danger 
in the phrase. As Bradley has put it : ' Mere possibility is impos- 
sible.' 

In the case in point then, the sensation must be all that con- 
structive product which its definition implies. The attempt to 
regard it as immediate, in the face of its ordinary definition, must 
fail. But I say, further, that if we give up the ordinary meaning 
of sensation, and define the term solely by the condition that it 
shall stand for the simple and immediate datum of experience, we 
cannot long use it consistently with our definition. For if it is to 
remain a term in any vocabulary, it must be a term of social 
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intercourse, by the use of which one may convey to another the 
meaning one intends. I need not point out that in all our scien- 
tific investigations we assume sensations to be communicable, and 
those of different individuals to be comparable. We mean some- 
thing, for example, when we say that certain sensations of the 
color-blind are different from those of the normal subject. In 
order that we may mean something by such a statement, it is 
necessary that our view of sensation does not rob it of its describ- 
able and expressible nature. When, however, we define sensa- 
tion as the immediate datum of experience, we must deny it to 
be one of those products of social experience, the description or 
which is verifiable by all ; different descriptions of which are com- 
parable by all. We make sensation the peculiar and incommuni- 
cable possession of each individual consciousness. 

From the time of Gorgias to the present day, the question has 
been constantly cropping up to our discomfort : What reason can 
we have for supposing the sensations of others to be like (or, in 
certain cases, to be different from) our own ? Evidently by our 
descriptive expressions we do not really convey to each other our 
immediate consciousness on the subject. It requires more daring 
than most of us possess, to follow to its logical end Max Miiller's 
identification of thought and language. As a makeshift we fall 
back on that flimsy analogy hypothesis. We treat sensations in 
other minds as ejects, and frankly admit that the assumption of 
relations of likeness and difference existing between the sensations 
of others and our own sensations, is not subject to verification. 
I would that I had space to raise the question as to whether it 
has any meaning to make such an assumption. Certainly I 
should begin by asking what likeness and difference could sub- 
sist between immediates, and particularly between immediates be- 
longing to worlds that are supposed never to be the common 
property of a single point of view. And if our question were 
answered in the negative, we should be led to relegate the con- 
cept of 'ejects' to the limbo of rejects'. Meanwhile, I mayperhaps 
have said enough to indicate the way in which, if we define sensa- 
tion as an immediate datum, we must proceed to violate our 
definition, so soon as we regard sensations as communicable, as 
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products of a social experience. If, on the other hand, we cling 
to such a definition, and give up our demand for articulateness, 
then, like Cratylus, we can merely wag the finger and hold our 
peace. 

But this remark belongs rather to the discussion of the second 
thesis that I advanced ; viz., that not only is the experience which 
we ordinarily call a sensation no merely immediate datum, but 
that we cannot attach to the term any more recondite meaning 
which will satisfy our demand for an immediate. 

Modern psychologists have not generally failed to see that a 
difficulty is contained in any view of sensation which regards it 
as an immediate datum. They are, for the most part, agreed that 
sensation so viewed could no longer mean a sound, or a color, or 
anything that it has meant, or may now mean in the language of 
common sense. A certain compromise is frequently attempted, 
which consists in stripping sensation of its so-called properties, 
thus forcing it to stand for ' mere quality.' Helmholtz, for in- 
stance, proposes, in the cause of immediacy, the following cri- 
terion of sensation : " No sensation indubitably present could be 
set aside and destroyed by an act of the understanding ; hence, 
nothing in our sense perceptions is to be recognized as a sensation 
which, by momenta evidently derived from past experience, can 
be corrected in perception and changed into its opposite." 1 In 
other words, a sensation pure and simple must involve no judg- 
ment based on past experience, and liable to error, but must be 
immediately known and recognized. One is not surprised when 
one finds that the application of this criterion drives Helmholtz 
to the conclusion, that " only the qualities of sensation are to be 
regarded as really pure sensation." 2 

This step taken by Helmholtz marks an inevitable stage in the 
progress toward a mere datum. It illustrates the method whose 
historical applications we have been tracing. As soon, that is, as 
a certain term has been found to include judgment or construc- 
tion, its immediacy vanishes. Rejecting the constructive ele- 
ments, the portion remaining on our hands then serves as the 

1 Physiologische Optik, p. 
l IHd., p. 
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immediate datum — it alone is the unzweifelhaft-gegenwartige Emp- 
findung. It illustrates, too, the continual failure of attempts to 
compromise between the demand for immediacy and the demand 
for describability. From the ' last seeming ' of Protagoras to the 
' sense impression ' of Hume, the history of philosophic reflection 
presents one series of attempts to chase the starting point of 
thought inward, and yet to retain an ability to tell what that start- 
ing point is. The 'mere quality' of Helmholtz may, perhaps, 
stand for the last term of such a series, but it must fail, like its 
predecessors, to meet both demands. 

Our criticism must take the same form in treating of quality, as 
it did in dealing with the supposedly richer term, sensation. This 
criticism seems, indeed, perfectly general and capable of being 
turned against any term that is suggested in this connection ; but 
to show that it is so does not belong to our present a posteriori 
plan of procedure. As regards quality, then, we would show 
that, if it is to stand for a mere datum, it loses first its ordinary 
meaning, then all possible meaning ; whereas if it is to retain mean- 
ing, it fails to fulfil the conditions of a merely present experience. 
For, like the more complex term sensation, the term quality of 
sensation stands in ordinary use for a psycho-physical and psycho- 
physiological conception. And while I should hesitate to say, 
with Wundt, 1 that the so-called properties of sensation could not 
be separated, yet I would be willing to admit that our motive for 
calling certain differences of sensation ' qualitative,' is to distinguish 
them from local and intensive differences. So that, ordinarily at 
least, quality is not a genus of which intensity and local sign are 
species, but all three are rather coordinate species. As such, 
their differentiae are usually stated in psycho-physical terms ; but 
even where this is not so, they must be mutually dependent for their 
meaning. 

Still, I confess, that it is not uncommon to make quality a 
more generic term than the others mentioned. Thus it is fre- 
quently claimed that all mental differences are qualitative, all 
physical differences quantitative. I do not know what truth there 
may be in this proposition, regarded as a statement of fact, after 

1 Grundzuge, 4th Ed., Vol. I, p. 
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one has defined qualitative and quantitative differences. As it 
stands, it has the air of offering itself as a definition of these terms. 
If so, it is evident that one could not hope to distinguish between 
mental and physical differences, until one is able to attach mean- 
ing to the physical and mental worlds, a meaning which, I fancy, 
can lay little claim to immediacy. A definition of qualitative dif- 
ference in these terms would make quality a highly reflective prod- 
uct, not at all an immediate datum. 

If, as a last alternative, one drop the adjective ' mental,' and 
define qualitative difference as mere difference, even then it is the 
experience of difference which gives rise to the concept of qual- 
ity. A quality could not then be immediate, and if one should 
claim that qualities, including differences among them, might be 
so, it is difficult to see how the manifoldness of such an experi- 
ence could be realized, without comparison with other experi- 
ences, which it in part resembled and from which it in part dif- 
fered. To say, as Bradley does, that qualities and relations can, 
under proper conditions, be present, but not recognized, is in vio- 
lation of his own most cherished principles. 1 It is exactly that 
divorcement of existence and recognition, an elevation of ' mere 
possibility ' into a place of dignity among meaningful concepts, 
which he generally condemns with such force and skill in the 
theories of others. 

But further dwelling on this point would not be helpful. 
Suffice it to say, that in proportion as one abstracts from judg- 
ments and inferences that refer to experiences, possible, but not 
actual, one abstracts from meaning. So that, if one has carried the 
method far enough to retain nothing that is not immediately 
given, one must have succeeded in getting rid of all meaning — 
which, of course, is not the conclusion we wished for. The 
method must in the end make the immediate quite inarticulate — 
hence my introductory allusion to Cratylus. 

Nothing of what has thus far been said in support of the thesis, 

that sensation could not stand for an immediate, however its 

meaning be modified, is new. It is even urged with the greatest 

clearness by those who still insist upon regarding sensation as 

1 Appearance and Reality, pp. 105, 159, 225, 459. 
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the given fact of consciousness upon which all constructive 
thought must be based. It merely serves, however, to suggest 
to such a new subtlety in their attitude toward sensation. For, 
having recognized that the very nature of our demand for the 
immediately given must contradict that of our demand for some- 
thing stateable and describable, the next step is to make the im- 
mediate a mere ideal, a limit to the process, that we have here 
followed, of abstraction from inference and construction. And 
this goal, unattainable though it is, may be called a sensation. 

Such a position is the final attainment of modern subtlety. 
The somewhat intangible nature of the conclusion permits it to 
escape the criticisms to which franker, if also grosser, statements 
would fall victims. This vagueness would militate against the 
standpoint, were it not that our ordinary attitude toward con- 
structive thought seemed absolutely to demand some conclusion 
respecting the problem of the datum of experience, while criti- 
cism had claimed simpler attempts as its prey. From these mo- 
tives, perhaps, not a few of our modern psychologists stand on 
this ground. For example, Wundt, after having defined sensa- 
tion as a simple mental element, proceeds to say : " The concept 
of sensation, so denned, proceeds merely from the needs of our 
psychological analysis. The simple sensation is never given 
alone, but is the result of an abstraction." 1 

More explicitly still, James pictures the outcome of mental 
analysis as an endless process of abstraction. It is, he says, 
"never complete, the analysis of a compound never perfect, be- 
cause we can never approach a compound with the image in our 
mind of any one of its compounds in a perfectly pure form. 
Colors, sounds, smells, are just as much entangled with other 

1 Grundzuge,Yo\. I, p. 481. In this, and in the following illustration, it might 
be claimed that the search for a simple element of consciousness, and that for an im- 
mediate datum of thought, were not identical. The former object of search might be 
an abstraction, while the latter could not be so without contradiction. But, although 
the form given to the problem may influence the associations connected with it (as 
when Wundt compares the psychologist's need of elements with the chemist's demand 
for atoms), yet in the end they both present the same characteristic attempt to elimi- 
nate construction. With both authors cited (as with Hume), the sensation generally 
plays the r6le of an immediate datum, although here it seems the most remote abstrac- 
tion. 
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matter as are more formal elements of experience, such as exten- 
sion, intensity, effort, pleasure, difference, likeness, harmony, bad- 
ness, strength, and even consciousness itself. All are embedded 
in one world. But, by the fluctuations and permutations of 
which we have spoken, we come to form a pretty good notion 
of the direction in which each element differs from the rest, and so 
we frame the notion of it as a terminus, and continue to mean it 
as an individual thing. . . At the bottom the process is one of 
conception, and is everywhere, even in the sphere of simple sen- 
sible qualities, the same as that by which we are usually under- 
stood to attain to the notions of abstract goodness, perfect felicity, 
absolute power and the like, the direct perception of the differ- 
ence between compounds and the imaginary prolongation of the 
direction of the difference to an ideal terminus, the notion of 
which we fix and keep as one of our permanent subjects of dis- 
course." 1 

I do not know of any other attempt to set forth the method by 
which we arrive at that most puzzling conception, ' an element of 
consciousness,' that so gets at the nerve of the problem as does 
this one. And yet it is a complete change of attitude, if we com- 
pare it with the statements of a Hobbes, Condillac, or Hume. 
The sense impression, so far from being our datum, has become 
an ideal terminus of abstraction. We should change our old formula 
to read, nihil est in sensu quod non fuerit in intellectu. The 
position that seemed most natural at first, seems most untenable 
in the end. And yet the immediacy of sensation is no chance 
guess. Every one must at one time or another have thought it un- 
questionable that the most indubitable of all his possessions were 
his present sensations. Yes, Professor James himself, although 
he here seems to regard a complex and highly reflective world 
as the starting point of analysis, and therefore as the immediate 
datum, does not always hold this view. It is one of his most 
fundamental habits of thought that the starting point of all mental 
construction is, as immediately given, perfectly simple. Thus we 
find him saying " there is no manifold of coexisting ideas ; the no- 
tion of such a thing is a chimera. Whatever things are thought 
1 Psychology, Vol. I, p. 508. 
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in relation are thought from the outset in a unity, in a single pulse 
of subjectivity, a single psychosis, feeling or state of mind." 1 
These two attitudes may not be ultimately contradictory, but, re- 
specting the simple element of consciousness, they assert exactly 
opposite things, and they present the task of reconciliation in no 
equivocal form. 

Sensation, in the series of changes through which we have fol- 
lowed it in the course of our search for a datum, has at last come 
to stand for little more than the name of a problem. It no 
longer answers, but merely expresses, our demand for an imme- 
diate datum of experience. It gives, so to speak, the sanction of 
its name to a demand which it admits must remain eternally un- 
satisfied. Now it is perhaps a matter of taste whether we shall, 
with Wundt, rob the term sensation of its common and useful 
meaning, to impose upon it a function that no term can perform 
with credit : that, namely, of standing for a mere abstraction. It 
is safe to say that no one, least of all Wundt, long continues to 
use the term in this, to say the least, highly technical sense. 

But it is no longer a matter of taste as to whether we ought to 
apply any name to, or retain any such concept as a datum of con- 
structive thought, which not only is not given, but can never be 
found after the most vigorous search. When we recognize that 
sensation is only one of many terms that have stood for the im- 
mediate datum — among which are to be mentioned the sensible 
world of Plato, of Indian philosophy, and of mediaeval asceticism ; 
the human, the individual world, or the ' last seeming ' of Prota- 
goras, the solipsistic world of Gorgias, the present happiness of 
the Cyrenaics, the ego of Descartes, the Empfindung, Eindruck, 
Vorstellung, Gegenstand of Kant, the vivid sense impressions 
of Hume, the colors, sounds, odors, etc., of Hobbes, Locke, and 
Condillac, the mere quality of Helmholtz — when, I say, we recog- 
nize that anything may be taken as immediately given under the 
influence of a proper contrast (usually an historical accident), we 
begin to ask whether to a series of this kind there should or 
could be a limit — even an ' ideal limit.' We wonder whether the 
concept of the datum of science is not a purely relative one, aris- 
1 Psychology, Vol. I, p. 278. 
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ing from the contrast of the more constructive to the less con- 
structive terms of our thought, whether the pure immediate is not 
a vain idol, erected to satisfy a demand that ought not to exist, 
and failing of satisfaction because it ought not to exist : the de- 
mand, namely for a starting point of our thought. 

If we answer this question in the affirmative, we should, once 
for all, banish from our thought the concept of a mere datum ; and, 
what is of practical interest to the psychologist, we should cease 
to prostitute our useful term ' sensation ' to the function of standing 
for an unattainable, and, to all appearances, unnecessary, abstrac- 
tion. If not, we are faced with the paradox that the starting 
point of science, the ' given ' out of which it is to construct its 
world, the indubitably present as opposed to the inferred, that 
this starting point has become — what ? An unattainable ideal ! 
Surely no better illustration could be given of that spectacle of 
our thinking that Hegel quaintly calls ' die verkehrte Welt' 

We have now followed sensation through its various attempts 
to play the role of an immediate datum. Although sensation has 
perhaps been more seriously considered as a satisfactory solution 
of the problem than has any other term, yet, if we are right, it 
is more or less accidental as to which of the many terms that 
have laid claim to immediacy, one selects as one's point of attack. 
I may yet be regarded as responsible for the proof of the second 
thesis offered at the outset of the discussion, viz.: that no other 
term could succeed better in this role than could sensation. And 
this I shall offer immediately. But I think it will already have 
become clear that the a posteriori method we have so far pursued, 
could be turned with equal effect against any other proposed im- 
mediate datum. 

And now how can we be sure a priori that a mere datum can 
never be found ? Evidently we can be so only in case the con- 
cept prove self-contradictory. And this seems, indeed, to be the 
case ; for to find a thing is to describe or to define it ; but an im- 
mediate is, by the very conditions that it must fulfil to be such, 
indescribable and undefinable. This might be made to appear in 
many ways, but all of them would seem to depend upon one 
principle, namely : that description can be effected only by the 
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use of universals ; the thing described must be regarded as a 
type ; but to be a type is to be one of an indefinite number of 
possible similar individuals forming a class ; hence, to regard a 
thing as a type requires the possibility of passing in thought be- 
yond what is given ; and this is inconsistent with immediacy. Im- 
plied in this relation of likeness which is essential to description, 
is also the relation of difference. In the old Aristotelian phrase, 
the differentia is just as important to description as is the prox- 
imate genus. From this point of view again, relationship to that 
which is not given is essential to description of any ' given ' 
thing. Hence, so long as we regard that thing as describable, it 
is not ' merely ' given. 

When we remember that the universality in question is not 
merely that existing between different ' objects of a class,' but 
also that existing between aspects of the ' same thing ' from dif- 
ferent points of view (which includes the condition of communi- 
cability), and that usually the relationships implied by our com- 
mon terms are of an exceedingly complex order, it will be seen 
that the a posteriori discussion, through which we have just passed, 
is but a series of applications of the a priori principle now laid down. 

All this is so evident that it might appear surprising that any- 
one should attempt to advance any definable term as standing for 
the immediate datum of thought. And, inevitably, one who does 
so is driven through various stages of changing the meaning of 
such a term, until it sinks into mere inanity. It is just this that 
drives one to the position of regarding the datum as a mere 
ideal. But, if the datum is a mere ideal, what is the superstruc- 
ture raised upon it ? It is this question that drives one back again 
to seek for a starting point that is solid and stateable. Apparently 
one is in the position of saying that we cannot start until we have 
already proceeded, we cannot proceed until we have started. 

I accompanied the statement of the thesis that introduced the 
search for the immediately given element of experience, with the 
remark that, if we failed to find the starting point which our ordi- 
nary view of the nature of thought seemed to demand, we must 
proceed to a new statement of our problem ; i. e., to obtain a new 
view of the function of that body of observation and reflection 
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which, in its systematized form, we call science. Such a restate- 
ment I am by no means prepared to make in full. The most 
that I can hope to do is to offer a suggestion, trivial enough, it 
may be, but which seems to meet some of the conditions with 
which we are presented. 

We started out with the view that the function of science was 
constructive. In order that such construction might proceed, it 
seemed necessary that we should have some absolute starting 
point, a mere datum, or mere data. When, however, we took 
any chance product of this constructive process, and tried to find 
that from which it could have started, by getting rid of all factors 
depending on inference or judgment, it seemed to be clear, not 
only that actually we could not find such, but that theoretically 
we ought not to expect to find such. 

Now the thought naturally presents itself that our trouble lies 
in a failure to state the problem of science in terms that will en- 
able us to distinguish between the kind of starting point that our 
thought must have, and the ultimate data for construction to 
which we neither must nor can attain. And I do not know but 
that the difficulty is removed to some extent, if we hold that the 
function of science is neither constructive, as we first thought it 
to be, nor destructive, as the attempt fully to express this con- 
structive aspect forced us to be, but rather reconstructive. Only 
as such, must it have an absolute starting point, and that starting 
point is the one which the history of thought indicates to us : the 
whole common sense world in which we find ourselves when we 
begin to ' reflect.' When we become scientific, our problem is to 
reconstruct such a world, a process that involves both analysis 
and synthesis. With respect to any given stage of the process 
of reconstruction, the basis, a group of facts, is indeed said to be 
' given ;' but is given for the construction in question, and by 
the point of view from which the reconstruction is attempted. 
As elsewhere stated, they are ' taken ' as a starting point, and are 
just as essentially a result of analysis, as they are the assumptions 
of synthesis. 1 

i It will of course be said that no amount of emphasis laid upon the part played by 
the point of view in all questions of scientific reflection can help us to escape from the 
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From the standpoint here occupied, it is no longer surprising 
that history should present us with so varied a list of proposed 
' immediates.' Each was generated under the influence of an at- 
tempt to construct something out of it. The ' world of sense ' 
was simply ' the world ' of common-sense, until Plato tried to 
construct out of it his world of Ideas. And that he should have 
attempted such a construction, was simply an effort to reconstruct 
the world of common-sense so that it should be intelligible and 
devoid of the contradictions which reflection discovered in it. So 
in Kant, the Anschauung, the Gegenstand, the Empfindung, in 
turn play the part of das Gegebene, according to the aspect of 
Erfahrung that he is trying to reconstruct. Again, it is owing to 
a failure to recognize the essentially double nature of reconstruc- 
tive thought that we, all of us, like Janus, now emphasize the 
simplicity of the immediate experience, and the complexity which 
reflection develops in it (or out of it), while anon we insist upon 
the complexity of the world with which we start, and the highly 
reflective or constructive nature of such a simple element of that 
world as we may struggle to attain. Finally, I am reminded of 
the striking passage with which Hegel introduces the Lehre vom 
Seyn. " Only in modern times has it been recognized, that there 

element of necessity, of ' brute fact,' contained in scientific observation. The heavens 
may " reflect the glory of Kepler and Newton," but that there should be a heavens in 
which, e. g., the laws of planetary motion are determined by a force of gravitation 
acting inversely as the square, rather than as the nth power of the distance, is a fact 
which the ' creative genius ' of science cannot claim as its own contribution. Every- 
body feels that the historical attempts to construct or to deduce the ' matter ' as well as 
the ' form ' of experience have failed. 

As to this necessity contained in experience, the present writer would be no less 
puzzled than others clearly to express it. But that need not prevent him from point- 
ing out the inadequacy of other attempts to do so. And the most frequent, because 
the most natural, of these is to try to give it some concrete embodiment, to represent 
it once for all in a group of mere facts. Having thus discharged our duty toward ne- 
cessity, we can then go on to ' arrange ' these facts as it seems good to us ; according 
to some law of ' economy of thought,' or what not. From what has been said in the 
course of the present discussion, it ought to appear that this attitude toward the fac- 
tual aspect of experience is a makeshift. In trying to find these primitive facts, one 
sets oneself a contradictory task; in not trying to find them, one gives up the problem. 

To maintain that the data of thought are given only for one attempting a certain 
reconstruction or description of our world, is not to reduce such a world to a system 
of postulates. It merely leaves for separate consideration the question : Why is it just 
this world that we are forced to describe ? 
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is a certain difficulty in finding a starting point in philosophy, 
and the reason for this difficulty, together with the possibility of 
renewing it, has been variously set forth. The starting point of 
philosophy must be either mediate or immediate, and it is easy to 
show, that it can be neither the one nor the other : and so the 
one and the other way of beginning, find their refutation." 1 
The reader may judge how far the present standpoint expresses 
and removes this difficulty. 

Our positive conclusion then is this : That we should find it 
necessary to institute a search for that which is given to start 
with, is a stateable condition of affairs only in case we can dis- 
tinguish between the sense in which our search must start, and 
that in which a starting point is its goal. And this possibility 
seems to be represented by considering the function of science to 
be reconstructive. The starting point for reconstruction we must 
indeed have ; but it is no simple datum for construction. A com- 
paratively simple datum for construction we must indeed take, 
but it is not the starting point, it is rather one assumed ending 
point for our scientific labor. An absolutely simple and ulti- 
mate datum we neither must nor can have. Our search for it is 
a search for that which, if found, would put an end to our scien- 
tific progress in the direction of pushing our reconstruction fur- 
ther. 

The experienced reader will doubtless be able himself to supply 
the varied illustration of which the preceding discussion is cap- 
able. I must bring it to an end with a bald summary of its 
principal stages. Our ordinary insistence upon the 'construc- 
tive ' aspect of scientific thought furnished the starting point for 
the inquiries presented. Construction, as standing for the body 
of inferences by which science is conceived to erect, on the basis 
of given facts, a complex world, seems to require as its starting 
point some immediate datum. It usually is assumed that we 
have the right to ask : What are these ' hard facts,' given in ex- 
perience, from which construction is to proceed ? Assuming that 
there is meaning in this search for our data, the task of finding 
them has proved difficult, or even impossible of accomplishment. 

^Logik, P . ss. 
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Comparing this ' destructive ' with the fore-mentioned ' construc- 
tive ' function of science, we seem to find ourselves involved in a 
double paradox. To state the problem for constructive thinking 
would seem to require certainty respecting that which is given as 
a basis for inference. Yet it is claimed (1) that we can, or even 
must, occupy the attitude of seekers for that which ex hypothesi is 
given to begin with ; and (2) that, although our search must have 
a real object, it is difficult, or even impossible, to discover it. 

Without questioning the right of search, we proceeded to show 
that the ordinary method of search must be fruitless. This 
method was said to involve an effort to abstract, from any term 
of our thought, all elements that could be shown to depend on 
inference, and to regard what then remained as merely given. 
Sensation has very generally been taken to be this given element. 
But (1) it was at once evident that the ordinary meaning of sensa- 
tion is incompatible with the ideal of immediacy. And (2) at- 
tempts to narrow the meaning of the term do not succeed in re- 
moving constructive elements so long as any meaning is retained. 
So that (3) the outcome of the method must be to regard sensa- 
tion as a limit, unattainable save as an abstraction. But here, 
besides having emptied a useful term of its content, we have only 
emphasized the paradox of regarding the immediately given ele- 
ment of experience as a quite unattainable product of abstraction. 
Nor (4) can we escape these difficulties by substituting for sensa- 
tion any other of the numerous terms that have been advanced 
as standing for the immediate ; the method of criticism is perfectly 
general. 

The reason that the a posteriori search for an immediate fails 
was shown to be the a priori impossibility that it should succeed : 
the inherent contradiction between the lack of universality that is 
the chief characteristic of immediacy, and the essential univer- 
sality of description. But no amount of insistence on this con- 
tradiction can satisfy our demand for an immediate of the kind 
sought ; this demand springs from our whole attitude toward the 
function of scientific thought ; the only satisfaction that the de- 
mand can have is the realization that, in the ordinary form at 
least, it ought not to exist. It was then pointed out that the real 
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paradox did not lie in the failure to find the immediate, but in the 
attempt to search for it. It was suggested that our reasons for 
such an undertaking rested on a misconception of the problem of 
scientific thought. Constructive and destructive this may be, in 
its different aspects ; but the entire nature of such thought is to 
be reconstructive. In the only sense in which reflective thinking 
can be said to have a starting point which is not an object of 
search, its starting point is the common sense world of the naive 
consciousness. As a result of reconstruction, this world appears 
a construct, but the assumed data on which the construction pro- 
ceeds are themselves products of thought. In being immediate, 
they are, at the same time, reflective. Further, a condition of 
scientific progress is that no such data should be ultimate. Those 
that are taken as a basis of construction are assumed from a point 
of view, which is frequently an historical accident. The assump- 
tion that an absolute datum must exist has its origin in a confusion 
between the beginning of reflection (an historical fact), and a 
datum for construction (a result of reflective analysis). It has 
its logical end in 'mere abstractions.' 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



